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A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME 


“He that dwelleth in the Secret Place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’ 
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NIGHT TIME 
SONGS 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XVII 
TO THE BOOSTERS 


Oh, Boosters! little Boosters! 
When the time has come to rest, 


Do you think of all our Club days, 


As you cuddle in your nest? 


Do you recollect our motto 
Of love, and sunshine, too? 
And the love and wisdom colors, 
That teach us to be true? 


Do you think of all the fairies, 
That come to make us glad; 
And all the happy angels 
That drive away the sad? 


Do you think of me at bed-time, 
When the light is burning low? 

And know we are united 
Wherever we may go? 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


It is quite the thing to think and talk of freedom this month, 
and rejoice in the courage and integrity of purpose that inspired that 
little group, one-century-and-a-half ago, to give birth to the great idea 

of our Nation's liberty and independence. 
The Nation’s While we appreciate and celebrate the day 
Fourth of July in which this first step of freedom was taken, we are 
finding that at the present time the problem of our 
true liberty is demanding closer and more individual attention. 


Freedom of the Nation means the freedom of the people; and 

the freedom of the people reduced to a common denominator, is the 

freedom of the individual; the freedom of the individual 

Individual depends upon the ideas of right and justice held and prac- 
Liberty ticed by him. 

He only is free who has the understanding and 

courage to sign his own declaration of independence and emancipate 

himself from the rule and domination of self, sense and environment. 


No external thing can stand against the congress of our divine proc- 


It would seem that the parents of our homes are not fully alive 
to the fact that ““Wisdom”’ is freighted each month with invaluable 
material for the construction of ideal conditions in family life. 

Mrs. Raab, in her splendid articles on the Mon- 

Home tessori teaching, is furnishing mothers with ideas and 

Instruction plans which, put into practice, will change the whole 

complexion of home life, liberating the child from the 

misjudgment of his elders and giving him opportunity to expand the 
powers of mind and soul naturally and harmoniously. 


With this number, Elizabeth Pettinger takes charge of our 

Youth’s Department. Her introductory talk draws about her all our 

guests, young and old. We feel that we can well en- 

Good News trust her with these souls that are just opening up to 
life’s great possibilities. 
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Next month will be ““Wisdom’s twentieth birthday. 


Only one 


year ago she put on her long dresses and made room for everybody 
in her Wisdom-House. 


Wisdom’s Birthday 


We shall expect to see you all, and hear 


what you have to contribute to make gloriously 


beautiful and glad her birthday-festival. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter XII 
JUST GRACE 


1T WAS little Grace grown 
to radiant womanhood who 
was just now the center of 
interest at the wildwood 

home. 
Two years ago, Grace 
had gone abroad with a 
great hunger for art, which 
she felt could only be satisfied by a long 
study of the old masters. Her return, much 
earlier than her plans called for, she naively 
explained to Trixie and Jack after this 

fashion: 

“You see, I found the joints of my 


genius growing stiff under the calcareous. 


deposits of the ages, and so I fled before I 
should lose all power to exercise and ex- 
press any original or creative thought that 
might be given me fresh from the Source 
that belongs to the new as well as the old.” 

“Bravo! little girl,” encored Jack, “‘you 
have learned the invaluable lesson, that 
genius cannot thrive on precedent nor orig- 
inality be born of imitation. To keep the 
mind open to the Source of inspiration it 
must be left free to receive, which is not the 
case when it identifies or limits itself to the 
creations of others.” 

The delightful conversation which fol- 
lowed, we will not record, though through 
it all, Trixie and Jack discovered that little 
Grace had returned to them a normal and 
wholesome young person, free from any 
taint of vanity or personal pride that might 
have come from the praise and admiration 
her. genius and beauty attracted in the old 
world. She was so glad to be back. The 
wildwood home of Jack and Trixie ap- 
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pealed to her in a way that satisfied her 
soul and gratified her ideals of beauty and 
originality. 

“*There is not another such a spot in all 
this wide, wide world,”’ Grace enthusiastic- 
ally declared soon after her arrival, “and 
God must feel as much at home here as in 
his first Eden. If I were naming this place 
I would call it ‘Paradise Regained’.” 
Grace did not notice the smile that passed 
between Jack and Trixie as she continued: 

“I have been here only twenty-four 
hours, but I find what has never existed on 
earth before, a place where there is no for- 
bidden thing. The Lord of this paradise 
still sees all his creations. “Good,” as in the 
beginning before the ‘tree’ and the ‘snake’ 
and the ‘thou-shalt-not’ were introduced. 
It is a place for the expansion of the ‘image- 
and-likeness,’ within. Why, I feel so per- 
fectly free and unified throughout my being 
that even the action of the law of gravita- 
tion seems suspended in my body—as if I 
might as easily go up as down.” 

Lovie standing by, clapped her hands 
and exclaimed, “You're already a-flying, 
Auntie Grace. Your foughts are your 
wings, and you can go and go, clear up to 
the stars if you want to.” 

“And so, you little angelic product of 
this perfect environment, you think I a 
winged, do you? But what about this part 
of me that I can’t take along in these lofty 
flights asked Grace, getting Lovie in her 
arms. The child was silent, regarding her 
young aunt thoughtfully, as though she 
would discern if the question were lightly 
or seriously put. At last, as if satisfied 
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that Grace was in earnest, Lovie put her 
arms about the shapely neck and drew the 
sweet face close to hers as she softly an- 
swered, 

“*This is only the bootiful house you live 
in, auntie, dear; it isn’t you at all; but I can 
take you lots of places in it, when you want 
to go.” 

“Well,” laughed Grace, ‘“‘whether in 
the body or out of the body, it matters little 
in a place like this, where love and harmony 
are both within and without. Surely this 
is Eden, minus the snake, etc.” 

“‘But you can’t minus the snake,” laugh- 
ingly answered Jack. “‘He’s already here. 
The young lady in your arms is especially 
interested in his lordship. Eh, Lovie?” 

Grace, taking it as a joke, lightly in- 
quired of the child if the snake in question 
were made of rubber, or was it “‘one of 
those ivory shaving things” that squirms out 
of its box when the lid is lifted. 

Lovie looked at her with grave eyes as 
if she were making light of a friend, and 
said, 

“No, Auntie Grace, he isn’t made out 
of anyfing. He’s just like he is, pretty and 
wound and shiny, and walks without foot- 
sies. You just ought to see him go!”’ con- 
tinued the child with enthusiasm. “And 
he’s got the cutest little wattle-box on his 
tail to keep folkses from stepping on him in 
the grass.” 

For a moment Grace’s face was a study 
—horror and amazement blanched it. The 
one thing she had never conquered was her 
fear of reptiles. 

Lovie looked at her wonderingly, and 
Trixie, remembering Grace’s old fear, whis- 
pered to Jack, and together they decided 
this was the opportune moment for her free- 
ing. With a cheery laugh that brought the 
color back to Grace’s cheeks, Jack assured 
her that their serpent had been redeemed by 
the love of a little child. 

“You see, Gracie dear, here the proph- 
esy is fulfilled, that ‘a child shall play on 
the hole of an asp’ and other things equally 
impossible under the conditions that hu- 
manity makes for itself. It is because, in 
this spot, we endeavor to fulfill the law of 
a that ‘there is nothing to hurt or make 
afraid. 


As soon as Lovie had gone from the 
room, the thrilling episode of her first birth- 
day party was related, in proof of the im- 
munity of innocence and love. 

While Grace listened to these surprising 
facts, it seemed to her that the old world 
with its old ways was being rolled up like 
a scroll and lifted out of her life. Won- 
derful visions of the new heaven and the 
new earth came to her, and she knew that 
the canvas on which these glowing pictures 
were to be wrought was the heart and mind 
of humanity. 

She had caught the spirit that pervaded 
here—the New Humanity that Jack and 
Trixie were seeking to establish. Grace 
proved a wonderful promoter of these 
ideals, and years after was one of the most 


‘ardent teachers of the new education which 


Jack and Trixie inaugurated at Wiseman’s 
Wildwood. 

Beautiful and gracious was this young 
girl, all appreciation and attention even 
when Janie recounted to her for the third 
or fourth time, the attainments and tri- 
umphs she had made in Trixie’s pretty 
home, and also to Tom’s twice-told tale of 
the origin of the running stream. 

She really took a lively interest in all 
that concerned these two souls, and re- 
joiced in the progress they had made since 
her first knowledge of them. She heard 
again from Trixie the sweet history of this 
wildwood home, and listened with delight 
as Jack unfolded to her the plans that he 
and Trixie had conceived, and were going 
to work out as fast as expedient, for the 
education of the New Humanity. 

“‘What were all the painted saints and 
Madonnas of art compared to these living 
truths that were being wrought into human 
lives, through the efforts of these two en- 
lightened souls,” was the tenor of Grace's 
thought as she followed with increasing in- 
terest the sweep of Jack’s description of this 
wonderful enterprise. 

“Nowhere else in all this whole round 
world has God and Nature such undis- 
puted right as here! Who would ever im- 
agine the strain and traffic of a great city 
beating vainly against the quiet and har- 
mony of this enchanted spot?” 
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The young person voicing this sentiment 
stretched herself in graceful abandon be- 
neath the big oak with her face turned sky- 
ward, while her loosened hair formed a 
golden aureole about her head. The glory 
of the morning and the glory of her soul 
were one, and it was revealed to her that 
God's conscious joy must ever come through 
the appreciation of a living soul, and that 
making the Infinite ideals manifest was 
really revealing God to himself. Oh, the 
greatness of that moment! Everything 
pales before the discovery of a spiritual 
truth to the soul. 

The whole being of the prostrate girl 
was shaken with the thrill of a new con- 
sciousness, and with it came a feeling that 
caused her eyes to turn aside and behold 
the child who had crept up softly without 
her knowledge and was lying beside her, 
copying her exact attitude. 

“You here, Lovie? asked the girl. 
““When did you come?” 

Oblivious of the question, the child made 
answer: “I’m listening, too, Auntie Grace. 
Isn’t it bootiful >” 

“What is beautiful>”’ asked the girl. 

“What we’s listening answered the 
child. 

“But I wasn’t listening to anything in 
particular; I was just a-thinking,”’ said 
Grace. 

The child climbed to her feet and looked 
down on her young aunt with an expression 
of surprise. 

““Why, Auntie Grace, didn’t you hear 
what the grass and the trees and everyfing 
were singing about? It was the wonder- 
fullest song they ever sang.” 

Then it dawned upon Grace that this 
unusual child had caught the thrill and 
glory of the new consciousness that she was 
being born into—as if it were the music of 
the silent voices of the little forest. 

It was then that Grace and Lovie came 
to understand each other, and many were 
the wonderful walks and talks these two 
rare souls had during Grace’s stay. Writ- 
ing to Aunt Joy about her, Grace had said: 

“‘What wonder that Lovie, the product 
of these ideal environments, should possess 
unusual faculties. I will inclose you a 


sketch of this wee wood-nymph talking 
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with a friend which you will recognize as 
Chatterer, the squirrel. There isn’t a bird 
or bush or tree or creature in all this little 
wildwood that this small maiden doesn’t 
know something about. But she’s such a 
wonderful bundle of divine humanity that 
description fails. You feel her presence 
more than you see it. Nature is an open 
book to her. She will sit for hours, ap- 
parently holding conversation with the grass 
and things about her. She can tell you 
how the robin family are coming on or the 
secrets of the big oak. She repeats the 
most wonderful stories that the little stream 
down among the ferns and cress is telling 
her, while I can only hear the ripple of its 
flowing water. She says the crickets and 
all the grass insects make the sweetest mu- 
sic and have choirs and orchestras like the 
birds. 

“Yesterday she wanted me to make ac- 
quaintances of some of her special friends. 
We went early in the morning, as she said 
that was the best time to find them at home. 
Trixie prepared me in a measure for un- 
usual experiences. Our first calls were 
very happy and successful. I looked into 
all kinds of creature-homes, and, strange 
to say, they seemed to think it no intrusion. 
I heard more about the domestic affairs and 
habits of these wood-folk than Audubon 
or any other naturalist ever dreamed of. 

“I was wondering what kind of a friend 
I was to meet next, as Lovie tapped on a 
rock that jutted from the little stream, but 
I neither shrieked nor ran as, in answer to 
her summons, a shining, sinuous thing came 
out upon the stone, and the child took my 
hand and introduced him as ‘my dear Mr. 
Water-snake.” A miracle was wrought, 
for every vestige of my old terror and fear 
of the snake tribe vanished. As I stood 
there with Lovie, contemplating that little 
coil of life, sunning itself there upon the 
rock scarcely a step away and as innocent 
of harm as the child at my side, I fully 
realized the folly of fear, and the bug-a- 
boos we make for ourselves. I understood 
as never before that the transgression 
blamed upon the serpent is only our cow- 
ardly excuse for not measuring up to God’s 
idea of man.” 


(To be continued.) 


SUNDAY SCHGOL LESSONS 
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LESSON 2, sesh 12 
GREATNESS THROUGH SERVICE—Mark 10:32-45. 

32. And they were on the way, going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was going 
before them: and they were amazed; and they that followed were afraid. And he took 
again the twelve, and began to tell them the things that were to happen unto him, 

33. Saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be de- 
livered unto the chief priests and the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him unto the Gentiles: 

34. And they shall mock him, and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall kill him; and after three days he shall rise again. 

35. And there come near unto him, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
saying unto him, Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
ask of thee. 

36. And he said unto them, What would ye that I should do for you? 

37. And they said unto him, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right 
hand, and one _ thy left hand, in thy glory. 

But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? 

39. And they said unto him, We are able. And Jesus said unto them, The 
~ ~ I drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be 

ptized: 

40. But to sit on my right hand or on my left hand is not mine to give;-but it 
is for them for whom it hath been prepared. 

41. And when the ten heard it, they began to be moved with indignation con- 
cerning James and John. 

42. And Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them, Ye know that they 
who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. 

43. But it is not so among you: but whosoever would become great among 
you, shall be your minister; 

d whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of all. 

45. For the Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. 

GoLDEN TEXT—The Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.—Mark 10:45. 


The idea of greatness gained through service is not as a rule 
appealing, especially to young folk. The old idea of service, which 
was drudgery and slaving, was not a pleasant prospect to any of us. 
We probably had not the courage to speak of it, but doubtless we all 
felt that there were smoother ways to greatness. 

When once we have studied the word service and understand 
its true spiritual meaning, it will lose its appalling severity. 

There is absolutely no road to permanent happiness except 
through loving service. Not that, after years of hard work and utter 
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self-effacement, we shall gain happiness, but that the act of serving 
naturally brings happiness, for service must be a joyful thing instead 
of unremitting toil. 

The truest service is spontaneous. We serve because we can’t 
help it. The first step toward happiness and contentment, is to put 
ourselves under the leadership of the Christ within. We should 
marshall all our thoughts under the Divine Law. When we form the 
habit of keeping our minds filled with realities, and allowing no 
thought to stray from the Truth, we will become adjusted and begin 
to live as God's children should. Our bodies will be filled with health 
and life and our hearts will be full of love and joy. We will radiate 
peace and contentment. This radiation is one sort of service. With 
hearts full of love we will give of it to others. With understanding 
minds we can see through their difficulties and lead them toward the 
right way. This is loving service and we cannot help doing it. We 
will want to help the whole world and we can do it best by keeping 
ourselves in harmony with Divine order. One person, who is in con- 
scious harmony with the Christ within, can draw a whole neighbor- 
hood out of the slough of despond. And all this as naturally and 
easily as breathing when once we are established in our sonship. 

The first step is always within. The outer manifestations 
come as a natural result. Could there be a more beautiful path 
through life than that af loving service? Out of the fullness of spir- 
itual understanding and life and love, to give to our fellows that im- 
petus toward right living of which they are so sorely in need 

So, like Jesus, we come “‘nat to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” for in giving lies the germ which grows into perfect joy. 


LESSON 3, JULY 19 
BLIND BARTIM/AZUS—Mark 10:46-52. 


46. And they come to Jericho: and as he went out from Jericho, with his dis- 
ciples and a great multitude, the son of Timzeus, Bartimeeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by 
the way side. 

47. And when he heard that it was Jesus the Nazarene, he began to cry out, 
and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. 

48. And many rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: but he cried out 
the more a great deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 

49. And Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him. And they call the blind 
man, saying unto him, Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 

50. And he, casting away his —— sprang up, and came to Jesus. 

51. And Jesus answered him, and said, What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee? And the blind man said unto him, Rabboni, that I may receive my sight. 

52. And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And straightway he received his sight, and followed him in the way. 

GoLDEN TEXT—Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of 


the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb shall sing.—Isaiah 35:5, 6. 
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There is a blindness with which many are afflicted. It is a 
blindness toward the spiritual, or real of life. But to each shall come 
a moment when a realization of their blindness will be borne in upon 
them. It will be at “the passing of Jesus."” They will catch the rustle 
of his garment or the sound of his footfall. There are many of these 
evidences of the presence of Spirit around us constantly. Maybe it 
will be a demonstration of health or prosperity in a friend. It may be 
from a spirit of love or joy in a neighbor's eyes that the awakening will 
come. Then we will cry with Bartimzeus, “Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me.” | 

David means ‘‘well-beloved.”’ It was to the son of this great 
universal love that Bartimzeus cried for help. Love, we know, never 
faileth. If we are searching blindly for the bright light of spiritual un- 
derstanding, it will help us to remember the call of Bartimzeus, ‘““Thou 
son of David.”” Claim the guidance of love and wisdom and the path 
will be illumined. We have a right, as God's children, to all good 
things. The only thing necessary is that we desire them and have 
faith to claim them. Bartimzeus very much desired his sight, and he 
had faith in the power and willingness of Jesus to restore it. 

Whenever we are cured of our blindness, and have learned the 
true value of things, our lives will be harmonious and happy. “Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 


the dumb shall sing.” 
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LESSON 4, JULY 26 
THE POUNDS AND THE TALENTS—Luke 19:1 1-27. 


11. And as they heard these things, he added and spake a parable, because 
he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they supposed that the kingdom of God was im- 
mediately to appear. 

12. He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and to return. 

13. And he called ten servants of his, and gave them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Trade ye herewith till I come. 

14. But his citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying, We 
will not that this man reign over us. 

And it came to pass, when he was come back again, having received the 
kingdom, that he commanded these servants, unto whom he had given the money, to be 
called to him, that he might know what they had gained by trading. 

16. And the first came before him, saying, Lord, thy pound hath made ten 
pounds more. 

17. And he said unto him, Well done, thou good servant: because thou wast 
found faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 

18. And the second came, saying. Thy pound, Lord, hath made five founds. 

19. And he said unto him also, Be thou also over five cities. 

20. And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I kept 
laid up in a napkin: 
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21. For I feared thee, because thou art an austere man; thou takest up that 
which thou layedst not down, and reapest that which thou didst not sow. 

22. He saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I am an austere man, taking up that which I laid not down, 
and reaping that which I did not sow; 


23. Then wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank, and I at my 
coming should have required it with interest > 


24. And he said unto them that stood by, Take away from him the pound, 
and give it unto him that hath the ten pounds. 


25. And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds. 


26. I say unto you, that unto every one that hath shall be given; but from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away from him. 

27. But these mine enemies, that would not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before me. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 


ful over a few things, | will set thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thv lord. 
—Matt. 25:21. 


This lesson brings out a Divine law which is of much im- 
portance. All of God’s children are given wonderful gifts. They 
are given them to use. By use they grow stronger and better. All 
real things are that way. They never wear out. Disuse weakens 
them, but right use expands and glorifies them. That is one great 
difference between the real and the false. 

Folk say that our bodies wear out. Do you know why? It is 
because we have allowed this wonderful life force to run riot through 
our bodies and out. If we had taken hold of this great life force and 
used it to build up our bodies, we would never lose them. We have, 
each of us, a mind which, guided by spiritual understanding, can 
bring us all the good things of life. Let us use our minds as we were 
meant to and keep them strong and clear. Then will the Spirit say to 


us, as did the master to the faithful servant, “Enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord.” 


LESSON 5, AUGUST 2 
THE TRIUMPHANT ENTRY—Mark 11:1-11 


1. And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, 
at the mount of Olives, he sendeth two of his disciples, 

2. And saith unto them, Go your way into the village that is over against 
you: and straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever 
yet sat; loose him, and bring him. 

3. And if any one say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye, The Lord hath need 
of him; and straightway he will send him back hither. 

4. And they went away, and found a colt tied at the door without in the open 
street; and they loose him. 

5. And certain of them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, loosing 
the colt? 


6. And they said unto them even as Jesus had said: and they let them go. 
Eight 


7. And they bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast on him their garments; and he 
sat upon him. 


. And many spread their garments upon the way; and others branches, which 
they had cut from the fields. 


9. And they that went before, and they that followed, cried, Hosanna; Blessed 
‘is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 


10. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father David: 
Hosanna in the highest. : 


11. And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple; and when he had looked 
w— about upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out unto Bethany with the 
twelve. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee.—Zechariah 9:9. 

Have you seen the beautiful picture of the entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem and the crowd strewing the way with palm branches? 
It was a triumphant entry indeed. We enjoy it both in picture and 
story, but it will mean more to us when we realize that it symbolizes 
a great moment which sooner or later comes to all of us. 

Deep within us is a “city of peace,”” or Jerusalem. When we 
have discovered it, and our minds, clothed in the Christ consciousness, 
enter into it, and become established there, it will truly be a time of 
triumph. Then all doubt will disappear and all darkness and unrest. 
Then will the pattern of our lives be woven smoothly and with har- 
monious coloring. Then will come that poise which is so much to be 
desired and “‘peace beyond understanding.” 

Whenever we see the picture and think of the story of the 
triumphant entry, let us declare for the entrance of our own souls into 
the “city of peace,” and the establishment of Divine Order in our 
lives and affairs. 
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THE ARBUTUS 
ELIzABETH A. DEBoER 


Hidden unseen in a cozy dell 
Where a brooklet winds her way, 
Where elves their midnight stories tell, 
The arbutus creeps astray. 


What is finer than Nature’s gifts? 
Her birds, her flowers, her stream— 
The arbutus, fairer than them all, 
Quiet and happy, grows unseen. 


Soft and sweet are her petals of pink, 
Her leaves are fair and green; 

No one otherwise could think 

That she is the fairest flower seen. 


THE NEST 
Blanche Sage Haseltine 


with you, I thought I heard music. Panty at first as 
though a band were playing on a summer night, a long 
way off. Then clearer it came and what tune do you sup- 
pose it was? It was the “Star-Spangled Banner.” For a 
moment | was puzzled. Why in the world, when | sat 
down for a quiet little chat with my Wees, should I catch the strains of 
“Oh, say, can you see”? I couldn't see at all for a little while, then 
I understood. It was Fourth of July month. 

Fourth of July when the bands always play and we all carry 
flags and drink lemonade. It is a great celebration, and it ought to be, 
for we are celebrating freedom. No wonder there is music and laughter 
and bright colors. What is true freedom, anyway? Is it freedom to 
injure others? If it were, it would not be worth having, for it would 
never bring happiness. Is it freedom from law? That would be 
bondage, not freedom. When we are disobeying the spiritual law, 
and are out of harmony with Divine Order, we are not free. We are 
the slaves of false ideas of all kinds, such as lack of health and joy 
and prosperity. 

When we have learned to be guided by the law and keep in har- 
mony with the Infinite, we are free from all lack. We are free to enjoy 
an abundance of all good things. We are free to live and love; to give 
and receive. This is true freedom, the freedom which is obtained 
only by learning the laws of Spirit and living them. 

On Independence Day, when the bands are playing and the 
world is full of laughter and gayety, we will remember to give praise 
that we are released from the ignorance of unreality and are free to 
enjoy the real of life. Per ee 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 
‘My, what an awful noise! Kitty-cat, I’m afraid that woman 
next door is whipping her poor little dog again. Oh, I wish she 
wouldn't. He is bad, I know, and gets into the nasturtium bed, but 
I’m sure he only means to hide. If she didn’t whip him so much he 
would remember better. He is so afraid that whenever she comes out 
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AWS 
S | sat down my the nest to visit awhile 


he just loses his head and thinks only of getting away from her. The 
nasturtiums are high and he crawls in there. It’s the very worst thing 
he can do, but you know when you're ‘fraid you just can’t think right. 

“He wags his tail and looks so pleasant when | climb upon 
the fence to talk to him. I’m sure he isn’t naughty on purpose. 

“There he goes again. I can’t stand it. Let’s go down by the 
creek and listen to the little waterfall. I'll carry you ‘cause | want to 
love you. 

“There, now you can get down. Isn’t it lovely and cool down 
here? How low and soft the water sounds. Uncle Jim says that is 
God talking. There isn’t anything about whipping in that, is there? 

“Wouldn't it be nice if that dog could talk and tell the woman 
how good he means to be? 

“Uncle Jim says there is a language that everybody can un- 
derstand. The way to learn it is to fill your heart full of love and never 
let any unkind thoughts in at all. If you let in hate or fear thoughts, 
you forget the language and cannot understand the birds, or the 
winds, or the flowers, or the animals any more. 

“He told me that I understood it and sometimes | think I do. 
I know the roses say love to me and the waterfall sings me to sleep. | 
understand you, kitty-cat, when you talk and when you don’t, and | 
think you understand me. Anyway, you know | love you and nothing 
else matters so much. You and the chickens and the water and the 
flowers never laugh at me like folks do, except Uncle Jim. He al- 
ways understands everything. He's the most wonderful man in the 
world, kitty-cat, and we're so glad that God made him our uncle. 
Let’s go and find him and tell him so.” 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 

_ Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 

Chapter X—At Bab’s House 
ETTY asked her grandmother if she might go to Bab’s after 
school, for Marjorie had stayed all night at the Brownels, 
and she was anxious to find out how she was after the ex- 

periences of the previous day. 

Some hours later Betty might have been discovered 
= perched on the bed beside Marjorie Daw, in Mrs. Brownel’s 
spare chamber. Bab sat on a chair close by, cutting out paper dolls. 

“Is Marjorie’s ankle very bad>”’ asked Betty, laying a string of 
paper dolls on the counterpane where Marjorie could easily see them. 

“It doesn’t hurt a bit today,” said Marjorie. 

“Oh, look at these paper dolls,” interrupted Bab, who held 
a box on her lap; “‘see, this one in the long blue dress is Evelina Smith: 
she is all dressed for a party, for she loves to go to them.” 
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“What's this one’s name?” asked Betty, leaning over and 
lifting a brown-suited gentleman from the box. 

“That’s Tommy Brooks. He likes to dance with Evelina; and 
this little boy doll is naughty Jim. Let's play he goes to the creek to 
fish. That’s the creek over there on that side between Marjorie’s 
pillows.” 

“That's a good idea,” said Betty; “‘‘it’s like the canyon and 
creek where we went yesterday.” 

“Oh, don’t have Jimmie get hurt,” anxiously cried Marjorie. 
. “No indeed, we're going to play something beautiful happens 
to him,” said Bab. 

“What! happen to a naughty boy!’’ exclaimed Betty. 

“But he’s sorry; he won't be bad any more, so something very 
nice happens because he’s good, you know.” 

Bab was slowly walking her boy doll over the pillows. 

“He’s looking about,” she explained. ‘‘Now, he’s found some- 
thing; he looks close; it’s a rock, no, two or three rocks—he picks 
them up; they’re bright and shiny; he’s so glad to find them.” 

“Ho!” says Master Jim; “I’ve discovered some gold; now I 
can make my mother rich and happy. I'll buy her something hand- 
some. 

“You can’t buy things with gold in rocks; it has to go to the 
mint first; you forgot that,’’ reminded Betty who had visited the mint 
in San Francisco and knew something about it. 

“I did forget; you make him take it to the mint, Betty; then I'll 
be the man there that takes it from Jim, or Marjorie can be the man, 
that will be better. Marjorie, you must give Betty some gold dollars 
for the rocks Jim has found.” 

“But what shall I play is the money?’ asked Marjorie who 
could not invent games as could the other children. 

“T'll cut some little round papers for five- and ten-dollar gold 
pieces,”’ said Bab, who held the scissors. . 

“The little ones are five and the big ones ten. There, go on 
Betty, you think up the rest. Where shall Jim go now he has the 
money?” 

“Why, home of course, and show his mother. You be the 
mother, Bab.” 

“How lovely, my boy! Where did you get all that money? 
Now we can be rich and happy,’ squeaked Bab, in a voice supposed 
to be that of the mother. 

“Money and riches do not always make happiness, my chil- 
prowl said Mrs. Brownel, entering the room in time to hear the last 
words. 

“No, I suppose not,” replied Betty thoughtfully. 
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**My mamma says she wishes she had lots of money, then she 
wouldn't have to work so hard,”’ said Marjorie. 

“Some persons who possess wealth have harder work than 
those without,” said Mrs. Brownel. 

can they?” asked Betty. 

“They are working hard every minute trying to occupy their 
moments, going from one thing to another, ever seeking change of 
scene; others are constantly working with their minds in order to have 
their money so placed as not to lose or give away one cent. Such 
people are not happy.” 

**Are all rich persons like that?’’ asked Betty. 

‘No, indeed, | am thankful to say, there are many very happy 
with their wealth; these know how to put it to a good use, and are con- 
stantly endeavoring to do good to all that come their way.”’ 

“I thought you was awful rich,” said Marjorie. 

: “Say you ‘were,’ not ‘was.’. No, my dear, we are not exactly 
rich in this house, for we all have our work to do; but we are happy 
and comfortable. I might say we are rich in one way; ours is a happy 
home and we are rich in kind friends, and that is far better than an 
enormous amount of money. The main thing in this world is to be 
thankful for what you already have.” 

“You said you work, Mrs. Brownel; do you take in washing 
like my mother does every week?” 

Betty and Bab laughed at this. 

“No, not that, but I cook the meals, and mend the children’s 
clothes, and keep the house in order; and Bab and Bob have their part 
to do as well.” 

““Betty’s grandmother is richer than we are,” said Bab; “‘she 
lives in a big house and keeps help.” 

“But that does not cause Mrs. Morrell to be idle; she is as busy 
as any woman | know,” added Mrs. Brownel. “She takes care of her 
own garden, and makes all Betty’s clothes, and if anyone is ill in the 
neighborhood, she is sure to make them some nice little dainty with 
her own hands.”’ 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed surprised Marjorie, who was learning 
more of people and of things than she had ever known before. 

“You know how you enjoyed the nice jelly you had for your 
lunch,”” Mrs. Brownel continued. ‘Mrs. Morrell sent that to you.”’ 

“Did she? Please then, Betty, tell her thanks. | liked it,” 
said Marjorie who was a grateful little thing, and had been taught by 
her mother to always say “thank you” to those who did her any kind- 
ness. 


“‘What were you children playing when | came in?’’ asked 
Mrs. Brownel, changing the subject. 
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There followed quite an account of their play, all three taking 
an active part in telling of it. © 

“What else can we play, Mrs. Brownel?’’ asked Betty. 

““Why don't you have the paper dolls go to school to you?” 

“That will be lovely,” said Betty, ““Won’t you play with us?” 

“T’ll tell you, let’s play school, and mother will be the teacher. 
We've played long enough with the paper dolls.. What do you say, 
Betty?" asked Bab. 

“T'd like it very much, wouldn't you, Marjorie?” 

“Yes, I'd love it,” answered Marjorie. 
“Tm going to ask very hard questions, children, so put on your 
thinking caps. 

ones we can answer, mother, please.” 

“You can answer all my questions if you think, or at any rate, 
most of them. | will now call the class in spelling.” 

The two little girls stood up in front of Mrs. Brownel, while 
Marjorie held the box of paper dolls, and-with a wondering expression 
on her face watched the others. It was a new thing for her to see a 
grown person enter into child’s play. 

a Frances, with four letters spell a flower that carries 
thorns on its branches. To help you | will state that this. flower is 
never blue, but is usually pink, red, or white, rarely green.’ 

know,” answered Bab, 'r-0-8-€, rose.” 
“Now give us its floral meaning. 

“Love.” 

“Very good, Barbara. Marjorie, your turn next; spell dry 
grass with three letters.”’ 

“| don’t know,” answered Marjorie. 

“Oh, yes, you do, Marjorie; cows eat it,” said Bab, who was 
jumping up and down on her toes in her excitement. 

“Too much restlessness, Miss Barbara. I'll be obliged to put 
you in the corner.” 

Bab giggled. This sort of play just suited her. It was a joy to 
run the risk of disgrace in a make-believe school, but never in a real 
one. 

‘““I_ know now,” said Marjorie who had in the meantime been 
puzzling over the question until she had found the answer. 

“H-a-y, hay.” 

“Correct. Now, Miss Elizabeth, spell Humpty Dumpty with 
three letters, or in other words, his real name.” 

“I know that; e-g-g, egg,” answered Betty. 

“Very good. Bab, spell one kind of conveyance with three 
letters.” 

can't, mother.” 
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“Don’t say ‘can’t’; think!”’ 
“I believe | know,” said Betty; “‘isn’t it c-a-r, car?” 
“Elizabeth, you must go foot for answering out of turn. 
Marjorie, spell frozen water with three letters.” 
don’t know,” answered Marjorie. 
“Barbara, you may answer. 
“]-c-e, ice," promptly replied Bab. 
“Betty, spell flap-jack with four letters.” 
“I don’t know that one; what a queer name.” 
“It’s cake—c-a-k-e,”” said Bab; ““hot cakes, you know the kind 
we have for breakfast with maple syrup.” 
“Marjorie, spell house pet, with three letters. This is very 


easy.” 

““D-o-g, dog,” answered Marjorie. 

“It might be c-a-t,”” suggested Betty. 

“The pupils in spelling may take their seats. | will now hear 
the geography class, but it need not rise. You may answer from 
where you are. What is your favorite island?” 

“Floating island,” promptly replied Bab. 

““By what sea is it surrounded?” 

“By a sea of custard.” 

“That’s the funniest island. I never studied about it in my 
geography,” said Marjorie. 

“Marjorie, you're a funny little girl not to know floating 
island; it’s a lovely pudding we have on Sundays, made of cake all 
— in cream or custard. This is just fun, you know,” explained 

“Every one doesn’t eat floating island,”” remarked Betty, who 
was a rather thoughtful child, and knew that perhaps Marjorie would 
not be likely to have such rich desserts at her home. 

“Name some cups not made by hands, and mention where 
they may be found,” continued Mrs. Brownel. 

“Cups? Cups? I don’t know that.” 

“Acorn cups. They grow on oak trees,” hurriedly cried Bab. 

“You know because you've played this before,”’ said Betty. 

“Yes, Bab has the advantage over you there,” replied Mrs. 
Brownel. 

“Betty, you may name some golden cups not made by hands, 
and tell where they grow.’ 

*“Butter-cups; they grow in the meadow.” 

“In what sea can you find a stray boot? Your turn, Barbara.”’ 

“In the Mediterranean Sea.” 

“Give us its name.” 


“Italy,” answered Bab. 
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“Name the point, on our coast of California, that has the most 
interesting lighthouse.” 

“I know, I've been there, it’s Pigeon Point,’’ answered Betty. _ 

“Correct; now, Marjorie, you may answer this: In what state 
do you live; what letter does it begin with?” 

“California, it begins with a C.”” 

“Very good; now I'll hear the class in general literature. 
Name a list of your favorite authors, Betty.” 

“Longfellow, Sir Walter Scott; grandma read me one of his 
and | liked it very much; then Mrs. Burnett, George MacDonald, 
Grimm—I cant’ think of any more.” 

“Marjorie, let us hear what you have read that you like.” 

“I haven't read anything, only my reader at school.” 

“Didn't your teacher read ‘The Bird's Christmas Carol’ to your 
class?"’ asked Bab. 

“Oh, yes, it was fine; that’s my favorite.” 

“Who wrote it, Bab?” asked Mrs. Brownel. 

“Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote it. I love that story. I like to 
read the first part over and over. My favorite authors are Miss Alcott, 
and Magaret Sidney who wrote the Pepper books, and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and I| can’t think of any more.” 

“That will do, for I see | must close this school, as it is quite 
time for me to get dinner.” 

“And I must go home,” added Betty, glancing at the clock; 
“it’s just five minutes to four and | promised grandma I'd come home 
at four.” (To be continued. ) 
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TADDIE’S TALE 
EmMA H. TEEL 
HIS is not the tail he wiggles and lashes around when he is 
swimming in the water and having such a good time. It 
was altogether another kind of a tale, and it began long 
before Taddie had the wiggly tail at all. 
This tale began one day last summer. A little 
curly-headed girl and a smaller white-headed boy, better 
known around here as Pud and Dope, with an old rusty bucket be- 
tween them, came tumbling into the room where mamma was writing. 
“Just see what we found up in the branch!”’ they exclaimed together, 
as they presented the contents of the bucket for inspection. 

“What under the sun are you going to do with those frog 
eggs?” asked mother, in astonishment. 

“We're goin’ to build a dam down by the spring and make a 
pond to put ‘um in, and see ‘um turn into teeny weeny froggies,”’ an- 


swered Pud. 
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The dam was built, the pond cleaned out and the frog eggs 
dumped in and then forgotten for more absorbing interests, until one 
day when they ran ahead of mother down to the spring. ‘‘Just lookie, 
mamma. Our pond is all full of little wiggly things that are all head 
and tail.”’ 

“Those are your baby frogs,” answered mother, “‘and are 
called tadpoles.” 

‘Are they sure ‘nough frogs? They don’t look a bit like ‘um,” 
commented Pud. 

“No, not any more than sometimes some little folks look like 
the good little boy and girl which they really are, and the little frogs 
must keep thinking of what they really are, just as the children do, 
and then they will be it.” 

Soon after this there was a very heavy rain and one of the tad- 
poles took refuge in the spring when the little dam was washed away. 
Big brother, going for water, dipped him up and carried him to the 
house. When the children spied him it was raining too badly for them 
to take him back to the branch, so mamma told them to put him in a 
glass jar of water and they could watch him grow to be a real frog, and 
perhaps it would help them to remember to be their real good selves. 

The children took great pleasure in watching him and changing 
the water and feeding him with crumbs, until one day Dope cried out, 
“Oh, Puddie, Taddie’s gone.” 

Mamma and sister rushed to see. Sure enough, there was the 
jar brimful of water, but no Taddie to be seen. Seeing Taddie on 
the floor, mamma said: “| think Taddie is like folks are sometimes— 
in too big a hurry and has jumped out before he has legs and learned 
how to breathe out of water. Now he looks as if he couldn't breathe 
either out or in water, but we'll know life is in him and manifesting 
perfectly, and that he is content to manifest that life as a good | little 
Taddie and frog in water until he grows so he can live out of it. 

After a few minutes of quietness, Pud exclaimed: “Oh, 
mamma, see him breathing and wiggling his tail. I think he'll know 
better now, dear little fellow; I'll just kiss the jar ‘cause | love him and 
can’t kiss him.” 

Mamma laughed, feeling this love tonic would complete the 
cure. Then after a few moments’ thought the little girl continued: 
““Taddie, you were just like that boy in our room at school who told 
the teacher he had made a grade at summer school when he hadn't, 
and went on into the next room, but he had such a hard time trying 
to do work he didn’t know anything about that he was glad to be put 
back. Hurry up and grow and then you'll be promoted to the ‘frog- 
gies’ school, down beside the rushy pool.’ ”’ 
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CLUB 


Object—To radiate Hoss even in the ae. corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life ‘ol Wisdom). 

Pin—tThe three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports—A\lll reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date of issue. 
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NDEPENDENCE Day, or, as we commonly call it, the 
“Fourth of July,’’ seems to be the topic of greatest interest 
in our meeting this month. We folks at Unity have a great 
big picnic each year and all the Boosters, young and 
younger, go to one of our city parks and carry flags and bas- 
kets of good things. We play games and sing songs while 
the papas and mammas sit about or make lemonade. It is a great day! 
We always celebrate the Fourth of July because it signifies a wonder- 
ful advance in the world. 

You know that the Fourth of July, 1776, was the day on which 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. This gave a domineer- 
ing foreign country to understand that we were free and independent 

of her. It took lots of courage to sign such a paper, but the noble 
souls who fixed their names looked not at the danger nor labor, but 
only at the spirit of freedom and the vision of a new nation unencum- 
bered by old habits. 

Now, dears, let’s make this our Independence Day. Let's 
throw off the fetters of “] can’t’ and stand up in the glorious Truth of 
“I CAN.” It is a battle. It requires work and lots of effort to hold 
back that frown and pout, but remember that God is with you and 
that eventually you will establish a new state of being free from old 
limitations. Old habits of sickness and weakness will no longer dom- 
inate you, but will slink away and disappear. 

If there is a task to do, remember that you oe made your 
declaration of independence. Stand up in your right and say firmly, 
“| CAN.” Then hold silently to your statement and God will show 
you the way. He is ever present and all-powerful. He lives in every 
one of us and is just waiting to show us the easiest way to do every- 
thing if we will stop and ask him. “I Can” is the magic word. 

Next month is the Birthday number. Why not start our “I 
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Royal, Secretary 


Can” campaign by getting a report to the secretary of the Booster 
Club by the fifth of July? We shall have a great Birthday number! 
Send pictures and photographs, stories and drawings. We shall have 
a great big party and every Wisdom in the world shall be there and do 
his share. Will you help? Sure; “] Can!” 
There are two Jolly Writers to report this month, so | believe 
that we shall let them speak first at this meeting. Margaret sends a 
good report. 
Spirit Lake, Idaho 
Dear Wisdoms—Spring is here and summer is coming. I hope you all are 
having a good time. The fields are all green and the apple trees are in bloom, and at 
night the cows come up the lane to be milked. I wonder how many of you live on a farm. 
I am a jolly writer and have lots of fun writing to the others. I am your loving Wisdom, 
Margaret Jackins. 


What do you think of the Jolly Writers? They have saved 
two dollars for the fund to send “Wisdom” to children or grown-ups 
_who cannot afford to pay her traveling expenses. 

Here is Ruth’s letter. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear WisDoM—Y ou asked us in the March number of Wispom for the names 
of the different members of our Club. They are as follows: Hazel Bradbury, Brough- 
ton, Kansas, R. F. D. No. 1; Laura Butter, Mayville, Wisconsin, Box 496; Elizabeth 
Fales, 58 N. Main Street, Westboro, Mass.; Ruth Frahm, 1781 Westwood Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Leona Glary, Charter Oak, Iowa; Goldie Holt, 40 Osgood Avenue, 
Salem, Mass.; Anona and Margaret Jackins, Spirit Lake Idaho; Veronica Marsh, 1582 
Avenue P and 14th Street, Brooklyn, New York; Donald Messenger, St. Margarets, 
182 Amyard, Park Road, Middlesex, England; Florence Stofflet, Fairfield, Montana; 
Carrie Wilson, Erina, Nebraska, Box 35. Now we have collected two dollars to give 
to Wispom. We did not have quite two dollars, so mother gave some to make it two 
dollars. We would like for you to send it to some people whom you know would like 
WiIsDoM and enjoy it. It took us a pretty long time to collect this, but better late than 
never. We close with love, hoping that our money will do some good in the helping of 
WiIsDom to spread her good works. Your loving friends, ©THE JOLLY WRITERS, 

Ruth Frahm, Secretary for the month. 


I know that two people some place will be made happy by this 
gift. If any Wisdom knows of people who need “Wisdom,” the 
Booster fund will be used to send her if you will have the people them- 
selves write and ask it. 

The Truth Seekers have a report from Irene. No doubt they 
will tell us about their picnic in the next report. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Boosters—It is with tidings of love and joy that we greet you this month. 
The Truth Seekers gave an entertainment last month, and we wish every Booster could 
have been present. Every Booster took part in the entertainment and a great success it 
was. The entertainment was given for the purpose of starting a Booster Library. We 
had decided to buy club pins, but when the motion was made to start a library, everyone 
thought it more profitable. Our Sunday School picnic is the 18th of this month, and we 
are all very enthused over it. We will tell you all about it in our next report. Bless you, 
one and all. THE TRUTH SEEKERS, Irene Bonacker, Sec. 
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Ernest is a most faithful secretary. He has his usual report for 
the I. H. S. Club. 
West Branch, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Royal—We had our last meeting in May yesterday. It’s been pretty 
hot here. It was up to ninety at noon for two days, and it kept right on going up, but it’s 
cooler today. We have lost Peterkina and don’t know why she had to go, because we 
said our very strongest words of Truth to help her get well. Now we've only got Tommy 
Tucker, and we have to keep him shut up in a chicken fence yard so he can’t catch the 
little birds that are learning to fly. We have two wren’s nests in the yard, one robin’s 
and one chippering sparrow’s and they aren’t afraid of us one bit. After they have gone 
to bed at night we let Tommy Tucker out for a run and then shut him up for the night. 
Nobody eats meat here but father, and I am going to board at the Unity Inn when I come 
down there to learn to be a teacher and healer. Say, how much would it cost every week 
for mother and me and Virginia to eat there? Our club is going to send our money next 
month to help build that building, and we are awful anxious to find out what the other 
clubs are going to do. I have been taking flowers and jellies and things to a sick woman 
for mother, and she likes to have me tell her about healing and wants mother to come up 
again. School won’t be out until the 26th of June. I got E in deportment last month, 
and I am going to try to get it again in June. I. H. S. CLus, 

Ernest P. Balizell, Sec. 


Here is the Crystal Truth Club in Turkish costumes. Donald 
has a report. 
Brandy City, Cal. 
_ Dear Wispom— 
We greet you this time in 
our “Turkish Costumes.” 
@) Don’t you think we make 
| pretty good “Turks”? 
We sang a song 
for our school entertain- 
ment and had “‘six other 
Guess who's who! 
We love our school and 
we helped to clear $48 to 
prolong it another month. 
We were all promoted last 
Friday when school was 
out. Now for a_ jolly 
good vacation, with lots of 
fun. We will be sepa- 
rated for two months, but 
we shall read WisDomM 


and write to each other. I 
CRYSTAL TRUTH CLUB IN TURKISH COSTUME wish we might have a few 


Elma Grant, Leonidas Starr, Lurene Hayes, Robert Taylor, Grace Jetters from other Boosters 
Taylor, Donald Strandberg so we could get acquainted 
by mail. WHusDoM grows better every time and we love it. We all send love and thoughts 
for jolly vacations for all. CRYSTAL TRUTH CLUB, Donald V. Strandberg, Asst. Sec. 
Polly is reporting for the Columbus Boosters. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Boosters—We want you to know about our new member, and if any of 
you want to write to him I’m sure he will be glad. He is Mortimer Schwartz, 265 East 
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Main St., Columbus, Ohio. He says he will come out to our suburban home, where the 
meetings are held, every week, and we know he will be a good, lively member. We used 
the initiation, Clara wrote about and like it so well will use it for all new members. We 
had one visitor, Helene Goldsmith. We went into the Silence, taking with us the thought, 
“*I see, hear and speak no evil’; then sang our Sunshine Song and adjourned to go to the 
river where the boys donned their bathing suits and went in swimming, while we girls and 
the little ones skipped stones, watched birds and gathered flowers. Helene took our pic- 
tures. I hope they will be good so we can send one to WISDOM. 
Yours fraternally, CoLumBus Boosters, Polly Tarbox, Pres. 


A new club is being organized in Oakland. Helen will tell us 
about it. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Sir—I would like to tell you about the little club we have started. The 
name has not yet been decided on, but I think it will be called ““The Children’s Garden 
Club.”” We have only a few members. They are, Lorene Younger, president; Edna 
Duncan, vice-president; Elizabeth Dick, secretary; and myself, Helen Stone, secretary. 
We do not know how to'do things very well. Could you suggest some ways of us helping 
our mothers and each other? We are all about eleven years of age. 
. Yours sincerely, Helen Stone, Sec. 
Hilda writes us a letter and sends a picture. We are so glad 
to hear from her and to know that she liked Lucile’s pictures. 
Horton, Mich. 
Dear WispomM—lI have been watching little Miss Wis- 
DOM’s growth for a long time. Although I loved her when she was 
a child, I think still more of her now that she is a beautiful young 
lady. I was sixteen years old yesterday. As I go to high school 
I do not have much extra time, but I thought I would write to you. 
I believe in the teachings of Wispom, and think all young folks 
should have a chance to read and study them. I greatly admired 
R. Lucile Mead’s drawings which appeared in the last number of 
Wispom. Inclosed are two of my own. Hoping you will find 
#P room to print them, I will close. With love to all. 
Hilda Dancer. 


Louiza Myrick sends in a page full of names of people whom 
she believes would enjoy a sample copy of ““Wisdom."’ We are so 
glad to have the names, and wish that the Wisdoms would fill out the 
blank places on the last page of this ““Wisdom”’ and mail it to us. 

Carrie writes a nice letter. | wish that some of the Wisdoms 
would write her and help her form a club. 


Gloster, Miss. 
Dear WisDoM—lI am a little orphan girl eight years old, and my mamma that 
God gave me after mine left me takes WisDoM for me. She also takes Unity and Weekly 
Unity, and we love the teaching, oh, so much! I have learned the little prayer, “God is 
my help,”’ and say it every night. I hope to have a Booster Club soon. I love everybody 
and am trying to learn to be a real Booster. Love to all the Wees. Carrie Longmire. 


Ella Pigeon sends a good letter and tells all about her pets. 
We are all glad to hear from her. 

Katherine has written a very interesting report of the Decora- 
tion Day exercises at her school. 
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Roselle, N. J. 

Dear Boosters—I thought perhaps you would like to hear about the Decoration 
Day exercises we had at our school. Thursday afternoon we gave a Poppy dance or 
drill and a chorus of girls sang a song. Friday morning the high school boys and girls 
and the eighth grade and the two seventh grades had their entertainment. First, every- 
body sang some songs and our principal read some verses from the Bible and they said 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then someone read a composition about the Civil War and a chorus 
of girls sang “Voices from the Woods.”” Then everybody sang a song. Then twelve 
girls, of which I was one, danced out on the stage, and performed a poppy drill. We 
were supposed to be red poppies, and we had on red tarlatan dresses lined with red cam- 
bric. We had on black shoes and stockings and little red tarlatan caps. ‘We made our 
dresses and caps ourselves. We also carried green scarfs which we waved from side to 
side in time to the music. Two girls did individual dances which were very pretty. We 
ended up by singing a poppy song. It was sung to the tune of ““There’s Music in the Air.”” 
After we had put on our school dresses again we were allowed to go into the auditorium 
and hear the rest of the entertainment. When I got back, a soldier who is seventy-five 
years old was telling about his experiences in the Civil War. Then Captain Acton gave 
us a short talk. We finished up with a song. As I am only in the sixth grade, I was glad 
that I was chosen for the drill because otherwise I could not have heard the speakers. 
Miss Neal took our pictures at our dress rehearsal, and if they come out all right I will 
send you one. I think I am the only Booster in our school. If there are any others I wish 
they would let me know. With lots of love to all, Katherine Cooley. 


Elizabeth DeBoer had thought to discontinue ““Wisdom”’ this 


vear, but when the magazine no longer came, she was lonesome and 
missed us. She has renewed and sent a pretty poem. 


Maggie Darlison has written a very nice letter to us, but the 
meeting is so long that | fear we shall not be able to hear it. She 
wishes the kind thoughts of all the Wisdoms and Boosters, and says 
that she loves everybody, even the tiniest of the animals. Because 
she loves them she does not kill and eat them. It seems to me that this 
is a good idea. Don’t you think so? 


Mildred sends a poem her sister wrote. Isn't it nice? 


SNOWFLAKES 


Oh, little snowflakes, like fairies so fair, 
Dancing and fluttering in the sweet air; 
How I do love you, your faces so fair, 
Your sweet blue eyes and your golden hair. 
You bring to me thoughts of the Father above, 
Sweet thoughts of his Presence and undying Love. 
—Helen Powers. 


Well, it is getting late so we must close our meeting. Remem- 
ber that the Birthday number, which is the August issue of ““Wisdom,”’ 
is to have nearly everything in it written by Wisdoms. Send me what 
you have in the way of pictures, stories, poems and reports at once, 
so that they will be sure to be in time for the great big Birthday party. 


Remember we have made our Declaration of Independence. “I! can’t 


is banished forever. ‘“] CAN” has made us free. 
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SIR SMILE-UPS’ TRAVELS 


By TIpDLE DE WINKs 
How He Saves the Fourth 


Sir Smile-Ups sat smiling as broad as he could, 
He thought he would chop him a little spare wood; 
On this glorious Fourth it is fine, don’t you know, 
To swing a big axe and make yourself grow! 


**Ha! ha!” cried Sir Smile-Ups, ‘‘these boards | shall take, 
For a monstrous, strong chest they most surely will make. 
"Tis sad on the Fourth to see crackers around, 

And eyebrows and fingers all strewing the ground. 


“And mothers are wailing, “What for did you buy 
Such foolish explosives?’ and fathers shout, ‘Why!’ ” 
Thus saying, Sir Smile-Ups quick straddled his chest, 
Threw out his shoulders and pulled down his vest! 


Then the chest flew on wings, as | have been told, 
And passed thru those places where crackers are sold; 
Not for eating, oh, no; but the kind that make noise— 


The kind that are liked by some big men and boys. | 


Sir Smile-Ups sat smiling an hour or more, 

As boys empty-handed came ‘out of each door; 
When next he was seen he was grinning with glee, 
With crackers in chest, and chest in the sea! 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH PETTINGER, Oswego, Oregon 


BIG BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
A Letter of Introduction 


—— O YOU remember a long, 
long while ago when you 
were only a “‘little boy or 
girl” how you read about 
the Wee Wisdom Club in this 
magazine? Why, that was 
even before Wee Wisdom 
herself had put on long skirts 
and become a regular young lady! Do 
you remember Sallie and: Lois and Nellie 
and Margaret? And then there were Robert 
and Willie and Archie, and oh, several 
more, and I told you about their club and 
what they did and what they said? Those 
children were really, truly children, al- 
though the story part was, much of it, im- 
agination! When Royal took over the 
club department I began amusing you with 
stories of just “make believe’ people, 
Adrianne LaVern, Penelope Peters and 
Louise Alvard, while the “‘really truly” 
members of the Wee Wisdom Club went 
on growing until today they are nearing 
manhood and womanhood so rapidly that 
ofttimes I catch my breath in alarm when 
I see Sallie with skirts almost to her toes, 
and realize that Margaret is “out” of high 
school, Willie working for his daily bread 
these many: months, while Loise is nearly 
in high-school, Nellie taking the domestic 
science course—she brought me some of 
the most delicious cakes of her own baking 
yesterday for my tea—and all the rest of 
the children of yesterday studying the latest 
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curl to the hair, the most graceful (or dis- 
graceful) of the new dances, and some of 
the boys are actually casting eyes at some 
of the very prettiest girls in town. 

While the Wee Wisdom Club members 
have been growing, you have been growing 
too, and are just their age; and if you are 
a boy I feel sure you have looked several 
times at that pretty girl across the street 
and have straightway put on the new tie 
mother gave you Christmas; and if I’m not 
mistaken, you saw to it that the part in your 
hair was straight the next morning when you 
went to school. You don’t really care what 
she thinks, but still—well, you don’t want 
her to imagine you are stupid or ill bred; 
you'd like to know just what should be said 
if by chance you meet her, and after all 
you do care just a little bit whether she likes 
you or not! If you are a girl, there are 
countless things you want to know about, 
but you don’t like to ask. You don’t seem 
to be having as good a time as some of the 


_ girls you see at school, and you wonder 


why. Some of the girls are so popular, the 
boys like them and so do the other girls; 
they are invited to week-end parties and 
boat trips and picnics and even dances, and 
you are wondering what the difference is 
between yourself and those happy, care- 
free girls. You would like to be a leader, 
a favorite, but you don’t know how. You 
are afraid you'll be an old lady before you 
learn the secret of having good times in the 
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right way—and of course you are not the 

kind of girl who would want them any other 
way. You boys and girls to whom I’m 
talking are at that age called adolescent— 
neither a child nor an adult. You are 
“standing with reluctant feet, where the 
brook and river meet,” and psychologists 
tell us it is the most trying, the most un- 
certain, and the very most important period 
of life. 

We have all passed through this trans- 
formation and have been like “The big 
headed boy who knows more than his pa, 
and gives advice free to his ignorant old 
ma,” and while every one suffers during 
this season, still it seems necessary. The 
best we can do is to recognize the adolescent 
period and make the best of it. Some peo- 
ple drift from childhood into manhood and 

- womanhood as quietly, as gently and with 
as little disturbance on the surface as where 


the deep current of the Willamette joins the 


mighty Columbia on its way to the ocean; 
but with others the merging is as tempes- 
tuous as the rolling, dashing, tumbling, froth 
capped breakers at the bar where this same 
Columbia loses itself in the depths of the 
Pacific. 

I said, “‘Everybody suffers at this time,” 
and I want to repeat the remark. You 
feel you are misunderstood, are not treated 
with proper respect and consideration, your 
opinions are not taken seriously by the rest 
of the family, your wishes are disregarded, 
your tastes criticised, you are awkward in 
your movements (because you are growing 
so fast), and when you “smash up the 
china’”’ through no fault of your own, you 
are scolded; you are tired but are called 
lazy—you see, you are developing so 
rapidly, coming into your own kingdom, as 
it were, becoming an individual with a per- 
sonality of your own, and there seems little 
time or place for any one else! That's 
why they call you selfish! Now you know, 
or rather you feel, that all this criticism is 
not deserved and it makes rebellion, ill 
temper, and puts you at your very worst— 
and that only brings on more trouble! 

But if you suffer at this time, stop a mo- 
ment to think of your parents. Do you 


know what this uncertain period of your life 
means to them? In your developing of per- 


_whichever it was. 


sonality you are slipping from under the yoke 
of their authority where your will power is 
equal to theirs but where your judgment is 
at fault. Through all the years of your 
childhood they have watched over you with 
loving, tender care, and now with anxious, 
beating hearts they must stand aside and 
give you control, like the experienced engi- 
neer who gives his engine over to his appren- 
tice and must watch the result of his own 
training. Will the “green hand” keep cool 
and steady and remember instructions, or 
will there follow wreck and disaster? 
Your parents must now see the result of 
their good or bad training; your welfare is 
their success or failure; they must now reap 
the reward of their years of unselfish de- 
votion or unwise indulgence or neglect, 
Do you remember, in 
the story of “The Vineyard,” the dif- 
ference in parents? Leola’s discipline was 
too lax, there was too much indulgence; 
with Mildred there was no understanding 
and too much severity. Now, I’m not say- 
ing that maybe your parents have not been 
too lax, too severe, have had no understand- 
ing of your real character or disposition, but 
remember this, your parents may never have 
had opportunities to learn these things, and 
you have got to make allowance for them 
the same as they do for you. With this 
new power of will and personality that has 
recently come to you have come also grave 
responsibilities, and if you are to become 
men and women of strength and power, you 
must shoulder the burden, accept your load 
and face your duties. It is only by so 
doing, by recognizing the adolescent age, 
knowing that it is a merging and submerging 
of new and old, that will enable you to 
bridge this period with safety to yourself 
and satisfaction to others. You are fitted 
for life with everything but experience, and 
that priceless gift comes only bit by bit, day 
by day and year by year, and only those 
who are older than yourself know the wind- 
ing, turning road and they alone can point 
you in the right direction. If, then, you are 
impatient, discouraged, and have your feel- 
ings ruffled by the constant advice and cau- 
tion—"“‘nagging”’ you may call it—of those 
in authority, remember it is only their anx- 
iety for your safety, their love for you, their 
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desire for your success in life that makes 
them over-solicitous. They are not scold- 
ing you, not finding fault with you, are not 
doubting your abilities, only they are so 
very, very anxious that you make no .mis- 
takes, that often they make the mistake 
themselves of antagonizing you when their 
sole desire is to caution, to guide and pro- 
tect. Listen to their advice with respect, 
pay attention to their warnings, stop, look, 
listen whenever they put up the danger sig- 
nal, and then forget their impatience, their 
lack of understanding, their apparent indif- 
ference to your desires—that is your duty 
toward them. Remember also that your 
fathers and mothers are just at the noontide 
of life when the sun is the warmest, the 
burdens the heaviest; the freshness of youth 
may have been worn away by the toil and 
care of the workaday world; there may be 
financial troubles of which you know noth- 
ing, family matters that are beyond your 
comprehension; they may not have found 
the sunlight of life, the ‘‘joy of living,” and 
you must remember all this before you rebel 
against their authority or pass judgment 
upon their rules of discipline. _ 

Those members of the Wee Wisdom 
Club of long ago were real children, and 
because they have been growing up around 
me and have developed, first from baby- 
hood into childhood and now into manhood 
and womanhood; and because I have had 
time to watch and study them, have become 
their friend and confidant in matters most 
intimate and personal, when sometimes even 
their own parents could not quite under- 
stand the motive back of their action; be- 
cause my life is so much a part of theirs and 
I have tried to see with their eyes, your 
editor, Mrs. Fillmore, has thought I might 
be of some help and inspiration to you— 
you who are just the age of the old club 
members; you who are nearing or have 
entered the adolescent age where the two 
swiftly flowing currents come together in one 


great stream which speeds on to Eternity. In 
this Youths’ Department I am going to at- 
tempt to fulfill Mrs. Fillmore’s expectations. 
From the memory of my own adolescent 
age and the experience gleaned from these 
young people about me, I am going to en- 
deavor to assist you in solving some of your 
problems. The young people who often 
fill my house to overflowing, who dance and 
sing and laugh and shout, who turn the 
rooms up-side-down with their rainy-day 
picnics, who empty trunks and boxes and 
scatter things from the cellar to the garret 
in dressing up for “theatricals,’’ who steal 
my cookies and empty my cake box, who 
climb the cherry trees and rob the berry 
bushes, these young people who sometimes 
spend long, quiet, peaceful hours reading or 
studying or sewing, have the same trials and 
temptations that come to you. They are 
perplexed by the same things, have the same 
ambitions and hopes and fears, and be- 
cause I know them so well I feel that I 
know you and shall try to help you to a 
better understanding of yourselves as, month 
by month, we meet in this department. 
Next month we talk over the Big Brother 
and the Big Sister societies, and while we 
will not belong to these organizations, we 
will do our part toward bringing about a 
better relationship between the helpless, the 
lonely, the forsaken, and those who have it 
in their power to be helpful, companionable 
and friendly. Wouldn’t you like to be a 
big brother or a big sister to some smaller 
child who needs you? It might be your 
own little brother who needs looking after. 
Did you ever think of that? Often, right 
in our own family there is some one who is 
sad and lonely, who needs a friend, whose 
heart is sick for a kind word, a gentle ca- 
ress, a little encouragement. We'll be big 
brothers and sisters in this department, for 
we want to help ourselves, and the first step 
in that direction is to help somebody else. 


FERNELLA ARRIVES 


Marion H. IRons 


] AY and Fernella were alone 
in the schoolhouse, eating 
their dinner. Fernella sat in 
one of the back seats, and 
absent-mindedly nibbled at 
a delicious apple turnover, as 
she looked scowlingly at 
May, who sat near the front 
in the next row of seats, quietly eating plain 
bread and butter. 

“I don’t see why your uncle and aunt 
had to go and offer to send you to the 
Normal for a year, if you win that prize, 
when my uncle expressly wants me to have 
it, and is going to give me a fifty-dollar 
diamond ring if I win it,” Fernella burst 
out bitterly, as May turned her head and 
smiled. 

“Why, Fernella, that does not hinder 
you any, does it?’’ asked May, i in surprise. 

“*You have a better chance to win the prize 
than I have. 

““How can you talk as though you would 
like to have me win that prize, May? 
Why, I should almost hate you if you won 
it, and it makes me savage to even think that 
you are going to try for it,” and Fernella 
looked at May, curiously. 

“*That is not your true self speaking now, 
Fernella, for I feel sure any child of God’s 
is perfectly willing that another child should 
have an equal chance with him to win 
any prize that is offered. If you win I 
would like you just the same and be glad 
for you, though I might, perhaps, feel that a 
whole year at the Normal school would be 
of more benefit to me, and enable me to 
help my parents later on, more than a dozen 
diamond rings would help you or your folks, 
in any real way,” replied May slowly. 
“But I feel almost certain that you will win 
the ring, Fernella, and of course you will 
let us all try it on, just so we can say that 
we have worn a diamond ring, won’t you?” 


Fernella’s face brightened. “Indeed I 


will, and you shall wear it more than any 
of the other girls, and perhaps I will wish 
it on your finger for a whole week—a whole 
week—May; what do you think of that?” 


asked Fernella impressively, as she looked 


earnestly at May. 

“IT think that your true, generous self is 
speaking now, Fernella, and only think how 
happy it makes you feel and look.” 

“Pooh! It’s nothing of the sort; it’s 
the thought of winning that prize that makes 
me feel so good. I like to be head and 
shoulders above every one else, and then 
give them some of the crumbs of the cake 
I have eaten. I don’t seem to have any 
real self like you or Bessie,”’ interrupted 
Fernella, wincing inwardly, as she forced 
herself to be honest with May. 

What May might have said was unut- 
tered, as other pupils came in, and school 
called in a short time. 

s 

May’s words, ““Though I might, perhaps, 
feel that a whole year at the Normal school 
would be of more benefit to me, and enable 
me to help my parents later on, more than 
a dozen diamond rings would help you or 
your folks, in any real way,’’ haunted Fer- 
nella day and night. It was the truth, she 
realized that, and she didn’t want to realize 
it—that was the trouble. 

May was the nicest, sweetest girl in 
school, and had stood by her scores of 
times, when all but Bessie had turned 
against her, or sent her to Coventry for 
some flagrant act or speech of hers, and she 
was willing to be very kind to May and let 
her wear the ring, perhaps half the time; 
but she just couldn’t bear to think of May 
winning the prize, or of allowing her to 
try for it, if she could prevent it in any way, 
underhanded though it might be. 

It hurt her to think what it would mean 
to May, that wonderful year at Normal 
with all expenses paid; it would seem al- 
most like fairy-land. Like fairy-land! 
Fernella gritted her teeth, and drove the 
thought out, but still it returned, and with it 
an additional one. “How would you like 
to be the fairy god-mother?”’ it questioned, 
until Fernella felt like raving, and in self- 
defense faced it, declaring that “‘under the 
circumstances she couldn’t be expected to 
like to be the fairy god-mother, and what 
was more, she just wouldn’t be, either!” 
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“Ah, but wouldn’t you?’ it persisted, 
until Fernella began to consider the ques- 
tion, and a vision arose of May’s barren, 
home life compared with her own filled 
with books and music which they had saved 
from the financial wreckage of their old 
home in the city. They might be poor now, 
but how rich they were compared to most 
of their neighbors, who had none of these 
things in their homes. Fernella sighed 
deeply, feeling the lack of these things was 
* not right some way, but not understanding 
how to remedy it. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me,” 
came the reply to her question, with such 
force that it startled her. This was an- 
other side of the subject, and Fernella, after 
some days of debating within, during which 
time her brother declared ‘‘she was so cross, 
you couldn’t touch her with a ten-foot 
pole,” decided the question, with many 
secret tears for the loss of the beautiful ring, 
which now would never be hers. She never 
mentioned the subject of prize-winning to 
May again, and tried to make May feel 
that she didn’t care so much for the dia- 
mond ring after all, though she had a 
secret feeling that she would do her level 
best to win it, in spite of her decision to 
write so carelessly that May would come 
out first in the contest. 

When the important day came, May 
wrote carefully and correctly, and with 
great eloquence, as she had taken the sub- 
ject into the Silence of prayer with her, and 
gave out what came to her there; but even 
then she knew, and Fernella knew, as she 
looked over her own essay, before signing 
her name, which one would be the prize 
essay. Fernalla had a most convincing way 
of expressing herself fluently, while what 
May said came from. the heart and was 
often falteringly expressed. It was as if 
May brought forth a nuggest of gold and 
presented it, while Fernella would not only 
bring forth the nugget, but polish it as well, 
and May half sighed as she looked at 
Fernella, who was gazing at her essay with 
beaming eyes of approval. 

“Tt can’t help but win,” Fernella. was 
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thinking to herself, when she remembered 
her decision to let May have the first 
chance. ‘“‘Oh, I can’t do it; it is too much 
to expect of me,” and a large tear rolled 
down her cheek and splashed down on the 
undried ink, making a terrible blot right 
where she was signing her name, and then 
her pen caught in the wet paper and sent 
several tiny spatters of ink scattering over 
the page, which dotted some letters Fernella 
had not intended to be “‘i’s.”” 

She gazed resentfully and with dismay 
at the blot and now seemingly misspelt 
words before her, for there was no time to 
write another page, then gasped, as she 
suddenly realized that the matter of winning 
the prize had been actually taken out of her 
hands, in such a way that she could honestly 
say that she had done her best to win the 
prize. She felt awed, feeling that she had 
some way been compelled to keep her de- 
cision, in spite of her flunking at the very 
end, and fervently wished that she had not 
done so; but at least she had not hindered 
May any—that was one thing to her credit, 
anyway, and perhaps God would overlook 
her flunking, knowing that it was her first 
great battle with selfishness; and she would 
be so glad for May, that her victory should 
not be marred by any sad thoughts of her 
(Fernella’s) disappointment; that ought to 
help a little, thought Fernella wistfully as 
she began to realize that she too had a true 
self, that really wanted to give up for the 
sake of others. 

It certainly did help, for May’s first 
thought was, “Oh, poor Fernella!”” when 
Miss Raymond announced the judges’ de- 
cision, and she looked ruefully at Fernella, 
who waved her hand and said, “‘Good-bye, 
diamond ring!”’ so airily that May won- 
dered, but never guessed the heartache the 
words concealed. 

But Phil, who sat nearer, felt the quiver 
in Fernella’s voice, and at recess, in the 
presence of the whole school, he freely gave 
her, of his own accord, the title she had 
always longed and striven for, when he 
marched up to her and bowing low, said, 
““You’re a mighty good loser, and I take 
off my hat to you, Miss Fernella White.” 


HOME DEPA RIMENT 


DR. MONTESSORI’S MESSAGE TO MOTHERS 


By FLoreENcE Pomeroy Raas, Cove Orchard, Oregon 
Part IV 


O-OPERATION is one of 
the watchwords of this age, 
and it should apply to moth- 
ers just as truly as to any 
other class of workers. So 
often we hear mothers say, “I 
wish I had more time to study 
my children, to supervise their 

play and teach them the different kinds of 
handiwork that they learn in the kindergar- 
ten; but how can I, when I have five chil- 
dren and do all my own work, and nearly 
all of our sewing?” 

The problem confronting such a woman 
- is not an easy one to solve. It is marvelous 
how much some women do accomplish, by 
using the modern labor-saving devices, by 
systematizing their work, by making plain 
clothes for their children and by cooking 
simple meals. I can testify to the time saved 
by this latter method. “Cake once a week, 
and pie once a month,” is the rule in our 
family. Occasionally I make a simple pud- 
ding, and the rest of the time we use fruit 
for dessert. 

But all of these labor-saving methods 
put together, do not give the mother as 
much time as she needs for her children. 
The best solution of the problem that I 
know of is for mothers to co-operate. 
read of one group of women who helped a 
poor man buy a vacuum cleaner (by ad- 
vancing his wages) and then arranged a 
schedule for him so that he was ‘regularly 
employed eight hours a day; each woman 
had her house cleaned three times a week. 
In this way all sweeping was eliminated and 
part of the dusting; moreover the house was 


kept cleaner than ever before. A woman's 
club in a small town found a woman who 
wanted to do home-baking. They gave her 
a list of the women who would patronize 
her regularly and every week they sent in 
their orders. In this way the woman who 
did the baking never had anything left 
over, and so could afford to do the work 
at a lower price than is usually charged. 
Another group of six women kept a seam- 
stress busy the year round with their plain 
sewing, mending and darning. She spent 
one day at each home, and when she came 
in the morning everything was ready for her. 
On the machine was a well-stocked work 
basket, a pile of patches and pieces, and on 
each garment to be mended a slip of paper, 
telling what needed to be done. The moth- 
er had pinned on these directions while put- 
ting away the clean laundry the day before. 

This principle of co-operation can be ex- 
tended to cover every department of the 
home-makers’ duties, even dish-washing! 
Of course it will cost something—in most 
cases about half the price of a capable serv- 
ant. But we must help the fathers to re- 
alize that the mother’s most important work 
is the care and education of their children. 
She ought to have two hours to give them 
every morning, and this is impossible if she 
does all her own housework. 

About two years ago I read an article 
in American Motherhood which suggested 
a splendid plan for co-operation in the case 
of little children. Five mothers who had 
children between the ages of three and six, 
agreed to help each other by taking care of 
all the children one afternoon each week. 
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These mothers had two purposes in mind: 
first, to save their own time, so they would 
have more freedom; second, to study their 
own and their neighbors’ children for pur- 
purposes of mutual helpfulness. This latter 
object was carried out by each mother tak- 
ing notes on the characteristics of each child 
as she watched them play together, and then 
the mothers met once a week to talk over 
frankly what they had observed. These 
meetings were usually held in the evening 
and frequently. some of the fathers joined 
the group. The women often brought help- 
ful things to read out loud, on the training 
of children, and in this way an informal 
mothers’ meeting sprang up. If any group 
of mothers will study their children, and 
then putting aside personality, really be 
frank and honest in their discussions, they 
can help each other greatly. 

A Montessori playhouse, such as is de- 
scribed by Ellen Yale Stevens in her book, 
““A Guide to the Montessori Method,” 
would be a boon to any child or group of 
children, and is not beyond the possibilities 
of most neighborhoods. The Montessori 
teaching material does seem expensive. 
($50 in New York City, House of Child- 
hood, 200 Fifth Ave.) Evidently in buy- 
ing this apparatus, we are paying for the 
idea back of it, rather than the cost of 
manufacture. But if five or ten mothers 
club together, perhaps that would overcome 
the obstacle of expense. We will take it 
for granted that all these mothers have 
studied the Montessori books, before buying 
the material, but after it arrives they will 
need to review the books in order to know 
just how each piece of apparatus is to be 
used; when they feel that they understand 
this, let them decide which morning each 
mothers will spend with the children. Or 
perhaps there is one mother, who by edu- 
cation, taste or training, is better fitted than 
the others, to teach the children. In this 
case the other mothers can pay her enough 
so that she can hire-a housekeeper and de- 
vote every morning to this work. 

When this question is settled, the mothers 
are ready to fit up the playhouse, and the 
children will love to help. Miss Stevens 
used an old ice-house. Any kind of a 
large shed that can be thoroughly cleaned, 
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will do. 


roof with wide, projecting eaves and can- 


If a new one is built, a board 


vas sides is the ideal arrangement. At one 
end boxes can be arranged to hold the Mon- 
tessori and kindergarten materials, and also 
the different kinds of specimens which the 
children may collect. Tables the right 
height can be constructed of smooth boards 
on low sawhorses, or by cutting off the legs 
of a discarded kitchen or dining-room table. 
These latter can always be obtained for 
a small sum at a second-hand store. Apple 
boxes can be used for chairs. 

At the other end of the playhouse, some 
simple gymnasium apparatus should be 
placed. Dr. Montessori’s accurate knowl- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of 
children has led her to construct some ap- 
paratus especially suited to their needs. 
She lays emphasis upon the fact that the 
child’s body or trunk grows much faster 
than his extremities, up to the age of six 
or seven; therefore his legs are weaker and 
tire more quickly than the rest of him, and 
hence he craves not only those exercises 
which he takes in running about in his usual 
active play, but other exercises which he can 
take without bearing all his weight upon 
his legs. For this reason, Dr. Montessori 
believes in giving. the very young child 
every opportunity to stretch himself, to 
throw himself prone on the ground, to kick, 
to walk on all fours, or indulge in any of 
the instructive activities which keep his 
weight from off his legs. She recommends 
that children be allowed to exercise on low. 
parallel bars, and also on bars arranged like 
a fence, the lower bar being five or six 
inches from the ground, and the upper bar 
two and a half or three feet higher. She 
has devised a swing with such a wide seat 
that the child’s feet do not hang down and 
his legs are supported by it. This appara- 
tus is swung near a board or wall, against 
which the child pushes his feet in order to 
keep the swing in motion and so strengthens 
his ankles. He may, while still seated in 
this chair-swing, vary the exercise by play- 


ing with .rubber balls hung on cords sus- 


pended from the ceiling. In this way the 
arms and spinal column are exercised. 

Dr. Montessori also strongly advises ex- 
ercises which will develop poise and help the 


child to maintain his equilibrium or balance 
under all circumstances. She says there are 
no careless, blundering children, but simply 
children with untrained muscles. It is our 
duty to help them co-ordinate their move- 
ments. To this end, she has the children in 
Rome walk and march on a straight chalk 
line. Ain excellent substitute for this is a 
single long board about six inches wide. 
When the children have learned to walk on 
this easily without stepping off, it can be 
raised from the ground four or five inches, 
and fastened firmly. Later it can be put 
a foot from the ground and then it will 
possess all the charm of walking on top of 
a board fence, without any of its dangers. 
As the child grows in strength and poise, 
this exercise can be varied by having him 
try some of the rope-walking tricks such as 
- walking on one foot, running, walking back- 
ward or walking with the eyes shut. After 
the child has attained considerable skill in 
walking on this board, let him try carrying 
potatoes, one at a time, on a big spoon. As 
they grow more skillful, the children will 
greatly enjoy contests of this kind, or 
“potato races,” as they are sometimes 
called. Someday when they are having “a 
real party,” let them try to carry a plate 
filled with crackers, clear across the yard 
and see if they can do it without spilling 
one. Also let them carry cups full of 
water. A variety of useful exercises with 
water can be devised by using cups of dif- 
ferent sizes, little pitchers and pans. The 
children will gain great skill in pouring the 
water from one utensil into another. They 
always love to play in water and if they are 
properly dressed for it there is no objection 
to their having a whole tub full of it. 
Small, low see-saws are a great help in 
aiding the little child to learn the trick of 
balancing himself under all conditions. A 
very tiny spring-board, ending over a heap 
of hay, is another expedient for teaching 
three- and four-year-olds that they need not 
necessarily fall in a heap if their balance is 
quickly altered. If this is difficult to ar- 


range, a good substitute is a long, thin 
board, with plenty of spring to it, supported 
at each end by big stones or heavy blocks 
of wood. The little child bouncing up and 
down on this and jumping himself off into 
soft sand or into a pile of hay, learns un- 
consciously many of the secrets of bodily 
poise. 

Everyone who is familiar with the habits 
of children, knows how fascinated they are 
by a ladder; a short, substantial one, with 
plenty of hay underneath, furnishes them 


- with an opportunity for splendid exercise 


and endless delight. As a matter of fact, 
you will be astonished to see that even with 
a child of three, the hay is not really needed 
except to calm your own mind! Two other 
devises which children enjoy are: (1) a 
rope fastened to the ceiling, which they take 
hold of when they want to do tricks on one 
foot, or grasp firmly and swing on, with 
their feet resting on the big knot at the end; 
(2) a long, round, smooth pole fastened 
to the ceiling by a large, strong hook, to be 
used for climbing, as boys go up a small 
telegraph pole. 

Of course the children will want to alter- 
nate these active exercises with more quiet 
work at the tables or elsewhere. For this 
purpose I know of nothing better than a big 
sand pile, fenced in by planks a foot high. 
Here, even the baby will be perfectly safe 
and happy, covering and uncovering his 
little hands, and patting out cakes and pies, 
or digging in the sand to fill his little pail. 
Here too the older children may reproduce 
the features of the neighborhood, laying out 
farms and roads, making houses and barns 
out of shingles and indicating a lake by 
means of a piece of looking-glass and the 
woods by branches from the evergreen trees. 

Such a playhouse will be a blessing to 
your children, even if you do not purchase 
the Montessori didactic material. It will 
not only be a delightful place for them to 
spend the long summer hours, but it will 
stimulate outdoor work and play in all kinds 
of weather, and that is just what our chil- 
dren need. 
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EVERY WISDOM A BOOSTER, 


@ Every Wisdom has the good of this magazine at heart. 
Every Wisdom, young and grown-up, wishes to help spread 
the bright message of joy to others. 

@ This magazine is intended to drive away old Gloom and 
Ignorance and dust off the cobwebs. You can help! 

@ Surely you know some people who need WISDOM. Pass 
along your happiness. Fill in the following blank and send 
it to us. We shall be happy to mail a copy of WISDOM to 


each name. 


@ This is your opportunity to do a good deed and be a 
Booster. It costs you nothing. Send the names of mothers, 
young folks and children. Do it today. 


WISDOM, 913-925 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 


The Wees 
The thoughts | think and the words I say 
Are the seeds | scatter day by day. 
The Youth 
Love is not critical nor irritable: it is di- 
vinely irresistible. 
The Home 


The soil of this home is fertile with “‘a 
believing Love.”’ 


Dear Reader: 


When you find a pink blank pasted on this page, you will know 
that it is time for you to renew your subscription. 


I want to visit you every month, for I have many good things 
in store for you, but of course I cannot come if you do not send my 
traveling expenses. Please let me hear from you just as soon as you 
receive the notice. 


Yours in Love and Truth, 


WISDOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MOTHER TRUTH’S MELODIES 


Lipa H. Harpy 


The ship that brings my father 
Is coming back today; 

| cannot see a single thing 
Just now but foaming spray. 


But | am sure it’s coming; 
There, now the sails | see! 

This is a working of a law 
That’s true as true can be. 


I've watched it in the daytime, 
I’ve watched it in the night; 

I've watched it when all things seem dark, 
And nothing good’s in sight. 


Tis this: What e’er you look for, 
If you in faith believe 

That God wills only love and joy, 
You surely wil! receive. 
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